Huldobro, one of the best of Chile's poets.) Warmed by the generous
wine, we again face the west wind blowing through the Straits
from the Pacific. Our journey now is a hazardous, swift ploughing
through mud. Innumerable flocks of wild geese rise from the road
and the grass; wheel with much music Into the sun that holds to
the rim of the world, periodically vanishing in cloud. Hill and
fields In the sun, are a pale gold translucence.
About every thirty miles we pass a sheep ranch. Solid buildings
of stone and tin, red-roofed, orderly, give the appearance of indus-
trial plants. Some of them are huge, with separate buildings and
signs to mark their function: Workers' House, Office, Shearing,
Library, Hospital, Foreman, Restaurant, etc.
We rise over a hill; swirl down (the escarcha freezing again)
through the packing-town suburb of Rio Seco. The workers' dwell-
ings are tin, and dismal. As night falls (3.45 Chilean time) we are In
Punta Arenas.
This southernmost city of the world, founded as Magallanes In
1840 when the Chileans took the Straits, has a population of over
forty thousand, with large quotas of Jugoslavs, Germans, Scandi-
navians and English. Huge public buildings, houses of stone, quaint
half-timber shops and occasional two-story cottages with wood
balcony and dormer windows, make It easy to imagine oneself In
North England or Scotland. The same dour sky. The people, too,
dark and phlegmatic, are not unlike the Celts of North Britain.
The Chilean, half mountaineer, half mariner . . . slow, stocky,
unimaginative, strong: one could go round the world and not find
a race less like his Argentine neighbour and brother. The big
blond women in the streets are Jugoslavs; the Mayor is a Jugoslav.
As in Britain, you'll find the women behind the bar, serving strong
drink and conserving order.
The Hotel Cosmos Is famous. It is run by a German, Juan Toth
and Ms wife, both of whom speak fluent English. It too . . . dark
woodwork, spotless brown floors, cosy saloon bar with leather
settles and the huge hearth burning . . . make me think of Britain.
But I hear the newspapermen are coming. I had hoped for a holiday
from all that, at this end of the world. A quick cup of tea with
manscos, and I escape into the city.
At the end of the dark block, I enter a Bar Escandinavo and find
it full of Germans. The big blond Valkyrie who presides tells me
she is German; but she Is Chilean now. That's why she changed the
name of her cafe: to show she is neutral. Two men half-seas over
ask me to join them in a shot of Schnapps and I find it best to be
friendly. But the atmosphere of the place is ugly (Later, in a con-
fidential report prepared for me by the editor of the leading paper,
1 am told that the citizens of German descent in Magallanes are a
hundred per cent pro-nazi.) The street now is enveloped in a night
that is wet mist. But through it, I see the Southern Cross, just
south of the high zenith, A crowd is waiting before a movie theatre.